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| for the ripening of all such. The most care should 

be bestowed upon the selecting of seed corn, by tak- 

|ing the earliest and fairest ears from the field, and 

bestowing them in a dry, airy place, secure from 

| storm and the extreme of winter cold. In handling 

| ears of seed corn, we would advise not to break off 
| the cob close to the butt of the ear, and to leave a 
thin coat of husks on each ear, or to braid the ears 
in a string by the husk, and then hang them up in a 
loft. There is nothing lost in saving good seed and 
saving it well. Then in using the seed at planting 
time we would reject the tips entirely, as the earliest 
and stoutest stalks will come from the middle of the 
ear. 

The winter fruit will now claim particular atten- 
tion, and we hope it will be deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to secure for it the necessary care in gath- 
ering and storing. In gathering your fruit for winter 
beware of a bruise, for it will surely turn to a boil, 
and like an infected sheep, breed trouble among its 
neighbors. Gather the fruit when it is dry, and put 
it in an airy place to sweat off the watery part of its 
juice, and then give it a careful final packing, to 
await the time it is wanted for consumption. We 
have said, and we repeat it, that it will pay to take 











Talks from ie Editor's Arm-Chair. 

© FULL month of rural holidays has just rolled 

-\, away, in which many thousands of the men 
SS and women of our country have been in 
grand festival. Fairs of States, Counties, Districts, 
and Townships have been held, and such fairs as no 
former years have witnessed. Two weeks more and 
most of those yet proposed for the season will be 
over, though some will linger till the end of this 
month. During the week of the Ohio State Fair, 
there were but few other shows of the kind going 
on in this State, and it was well, since in all the 


month beside, the weather has been favorable, and 
we hear the most gratifying reports from al! quarters. 

Most of our readers will spend but a few days 
each in attendance upon any Fair, and their main 


the finest apples and wrap them singly in soft papers, 
as we see foreign lemons and oranges packed, to be 
kept for winter and spring use ; for a choice apple is 
worth more as a nice tit-bit in the spring, than any 








attention now will be occupied in finishing up the | orange that can be had. Grapes can also be kept 
fall work. It is to be presumed that the wheat is! in a tolerably fresh and sound condition, in the bunch, 
mostly in the ground. We hear a very good report |till quite late in winter, by careful handling and 
of the incoming corn crop, so that if the frost should! packing. Of the best methods of keeping and 
come now there would still be a pretty respectable ripening winter pears, we have given the experience 
harvest, though a great deal will want all the fair) of successful fruiterers in late numbers of the Ohio 
weather it can have this month to be really ripe.) (Cultivator ; ; and whoever is not willing to bestow 
The potato crop is coming in bountifully, and we, | more care upon keeping such fruits, than they do in 
poor town folks will be able to lay in our winter) storing potatoes, is not deserving of the royal nectar 
stocks of assorted Neshannocks and the like, at a] to be sipped from such treasures. 
figure below fifty cents a bushel. Potatoes have not| The tree planting season is again at hand, and we 
grown so fair and smooth this year as usual, but we | call attention to the excellent articles on orcharding 
hear little or no complaint of decay from any quarter.| and small fruits that we have published during the 
The crop of buckwheat is abundant, and will) season, from the most successful cultivators. Let 
mostly ripen well. We judge the clover seed crop| every farmer now provide himself with plenty of trees 
has been very good, and indeed if we may judge from | and vines of the best sorts, which can be had as 
the specimens of various grains and grass seeds| cheaply and will occupy no more space than the less 
which we see at the Fairs, the season has been good ' desirable sorts. 
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How to Plow Prairie Land. 


VOL. XV. 





after plowing a clean, even surface, as though the 


: land had been innocent of weeds. This weed 
At the Illinois State Fair, we met M. L. Dunlap, |},ook is simply a curved piece of bar iron two 


a scientific and practical farmer of Central-Eastern jnches wide and three-eighths of an inch thick, 


Illinois, and well known as an agricultural writer, fastened to the under side of the plow beam with 
and listened with much interest to a discourse from |a common coulter clasp, and projecting in a 
him on the great question of plowing. The sub- | curved line to the open furrow. This brings all 
: : ang | weeds and cornstalks, however large or abundant, 
stance of his remarks are set forth in the following | in ee he 5 Naess: wrt 
rticle contributed by him to the Chicago Press and |“ ae ee Sp rng Seren, —— 
— Stes Mir. Di te the Ravel Corres ond-| 2 deposit directly beneath it. Thus in the 
Tribune, of which Mr. D. is the Kura P case of a corn field, the rows of corn stalks make 
ent.—Eb. 


acorn stalk drain every four feet, while in the 
In the first place every acre of cultivated land | weed stubble the seeds of weeds instead of being 


should be turned over as soon after the crops are | scattered out over the surface of the land, are se- 
taken off as possible, so that the stubble and weeds |curely placed where they can do no harm. We 
will have rotted before the ground freezes up.| have plowed under a compact growth of weeds 
This being the first dogma in our creed, we will |six to seven feet high, placing them so completely 
not stop to discuss it, but proceed to say how the |out of sight that no one would have suspected that 








plowing should be done. Every farmer who has 
grown spring wheat or oats, knows the necessity 
of plowing his land in the fall, for two very im- 
portant reasons. One, that he can sow these 
grains before the land would have been in a con- 
dition to plow, thus facilitating his work. In the 
next place, if he has made any observations at all, 
he has seen that the crops are of better quality 
and more abundant in quantity than those sown 
on spring plowed land. These are facts so ap- 
parent that one need not enter into any analysis 
of chemical changes of soil produced by the action 
of frost upon fall plowed land, to show this result. 

For spring wheat and oats, the land should be 
plowed seven to eight inches deep, and if stubble 
land, the plowing should take place as soon after 
harvest as possible, so as to prevent an after 
growth of weeds, and to have the stubble well 
rotted before winter. Oats follow wheat to ad- 
vantage ; but two crops of wheat in succession is 
not good farming. If stubble land is plowed late 
in the fall, and the weeds have made their usual 
growth of three to four feet high in the stubble, 
and the land plowed three to four inches deep, 
the seed end of the weeds are not covered by the 
furrow, but the seed is scattered out over the 
plowed surface, and when the wheat is harrowed 
in, in the spring, these seeds have the same ben- 
efit of harrowing, and of course are ready to 
spring up with the grain and to choke it out, or 
at least divide the ground with it, when the farm- 
er complains of his ill luck, or curses the land as 
not adapted to these grains. Now if he had 
plowed early and deep, the soil would be in the 
proper condition to receive the seed, while the 
seed of the weeds are buried at the bottom of a 
deep furrow, where they would not reach the sur- 
face until the wheat had such a start that they 
are smothered out, and by thus giving the grain 
the full benefit of the soil, the crop grows vigor- 
ous, and can better withstand its insect enemies, 
as well as being more forward, and therefore in 
less danger from rust. 

When we have a weedy field to plow, we should 
put a weed hook upon the plow beam, so as to 
bring the weeds under it, when they are placed 
beneath the furrow entirely out of sight, showing 











the evidence of previous bad culture was buried 
beneath the well pulverized and clean surface. 

In fall plowing for an intended corn crop, a 
different depth is required. All farmers know 
that spring plowing for corn is much better than 
fall plowing done in the usual mode. Some far- 
mers have a mania for deep plowing, and some a 
like mania for shallow plowing. Both are right 
and both are wrong. Plowing for spring wheat 
and oats, we have said plow deep; but in fall 
plowing for corn, we say plow shallow, just sufli- 
cient to cover up the weeds and stubble, and to 
leave a black surface that in early spring will ab- 
sorb the rays of heat and warm up the soil. A 
piece of stubble thus treated will be ready for the 
plow some days earlier than that in which the 
stubble lies on its surface reflecting the heat, thus 
leaving the land cold and sodden, the water 
stands upon its surface or is slowly evaporated, 
absorbing all the heat to do this work before the 
plow can be put into it. Planting is not only 
late, but, the ground being cold, the seed does not 
come up well, the stand is poor and the growth 
slow. On the other hand the weeds and stubble 
are rotten, the surface is open to drink in the 
rains and absorb the heat of the sun, and in re- 
plowing in the spring, seven to eight inches deep, 
as it should be done, the seeds of weeds are sent 
to the bottom of the furrow, out of the way, the 
soil is warm, the seed comes well, the stand is 
good, and makes a vigorous growth. Iftheground 
is plowed deep in the fall, it is no easy task to 
replow it in the spring; the seeds of weeds and 
the rotten stubble is brought to the surface, and, 
aside from warming up the soil by absorption of 
the sun’s rays, nothing has been gained. The 
shallow plowing has been done at much less ex- 
pense, and it will be seen is of much more prac- 
tical value. A shallow plowing farmer would do 
the work about right, and if he could change 
work in the spring with his deep plowing neigh- 
bor, or be persuaded to vary his practice to eight 
inches, he will have made decided progress. A 
fourteen or sixteen inch cast steel plow should be 
used for the shallow plowing, while a twelve inch 
one will be as large as two horses can draw thro’ 





an eight inch furrow. 
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The Paces of Saddle Horses. 


The horse has four distinct natural paces, The 
Walk, Trot, Canter, and Gallop; any other is 
artificial, or a defect arising from a bad and im- 
perfect education. Difficult as this may be to 
describe upon paper, I will endeavor to make 
myself understood. The walk is known by the 
feet beating time upon the road distinctly at reg- 
ular intervals, thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7. ¢., the off-fore 
foot, near hind, near fore and off hind, one after 
the other; this is professionally called equal ac- 
tion, constituting soundness, and the deviation 
from this regular motion is called unequal action, 
denoting unsoundness from some cause. It should 
be the especial care of the breaker or teacher of 
the young horse to see that he walks well and 
smart. He should then be taught to trot, slow at 
first, and as he progresses to perfection, improve 
the speed; the latter is a work of time, and not 
the duty of the breaker. The 7rot differs from 
the walk, inasmuch as the beat upon the road is 
more like 1, 2, 1, 2, as if the horse had only two 
feet instead of four; this is produced by the off 
fore, and near hind feet moving together, or near- 
ly so, and the near fore and off hind doing the 
same, and this professionally, like the walk, con- 
stitutes equal action, or soundness. 

When horses are going very quick, they appear 
to move the fore and hind legs on the same side 
together, but this is only in appearance, not in 
reality ; when pushed to the utmost trotting pace, 
some gallop with one hind leg, and some with 
both. At that pace they go in all forms, and 
very few are able to maintain the pure trot. 

The Canter should also be taught, not only for 
the purpose of carrying ladies, when wanted, but 
it is a great relief on long journeys, both to the 
horse and rider, to change the pace. 

The Gallop. In this pace, generally speaking, 
the horse should lead with his off fore foot, but a 
lady's horse especially, should always do so. Full 
blooded horses, when racing, and very clever hun- 
ters, can change and go well, and it is an advan- 
tage to do so, but it is the exception and not the 
rule. 

The Gallop is used for racing and hunting; the 
word running is often used instead of galloping. 
When horses are running a race, they are in the 
act of galloping, not running; a horse running is 
not galloping, nor galloping is not running, ex- 
cepting when the word race is also applied a run- 
ning horse is a trotting horse, not a galloping race 
horse—as I will endeavor to show. 

The Pace is artificial, and is learned by habit- 
ually carrying a good horseman in a fast walk. 
None but perfect roadsters can do this; it is per- 
formed with the fore legs walking, and the hind 
ones trotting; the horse that can do this well, 
about six miles an hour, is valuable as a hack, 
and is called a pacing hackney. wet 

Running.—The running trot is also artificial, 
mis-called a pacer. The run or running trot is 
exactly the same as the walk, but quicker, the feet 
beat time distinctly, at regular intervals, the same 





as the walk, 1, 2, 3, 4, no matter how quick; this 
is running, and when well done is a very easy 
pace for both horse and rider. 

There is a nondescript way of going which 
some animals are allowed to assume, consisting of 
the fore and hind limbs on one side moving to- 
gether the same as if the fore and hind legs on 
each side were tied together, as is sometimes done 
with hill sheep, when they are mischievous, caus- 
ing @ motion as unnatural as it is ugly; it is an 
imperfection, arising from neglect, ignorance, or 
ill-treatment, all or any of them, easily remedied, 
and never should be allowed. 

The Amble.—“ With an ambling pad pony to 
pace o’er the lawn”—Old Song. The Canter is 
a modification of the Gallop, but shorter and 
slower, and the Amble is a modification of the 
Canter, still shorter, and still slower; as the form- 
er is used for ladies, so the latter is required for 
old age, and young children, the one requiring 
ease and the other experience. 

I have only to observe that every horseman, 
who studies the comfort of himself and his horse, 
will not ride with long stirrups, and his toes stick- 
ing out, and with his body as stiff as if he had 
swallowed a poker. He will sit as easy as if he 
was in an arm-chair, with his reins in one hand 
and the other in any position the most easy and 
agreeable to himself—OLp Wurr, in N. Y. 
Spirit of the Times. 


oo 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Selection and Breeding of Sheep. 





Having taken a deep interest in Sheep Hus- 
bandry from my childhood, I have thought that 
the conclusions I have arrived at from 20 years 
close observation, might be interesting to some, 
and I have concluded to write a few lines on that 
subject for publication. There is no business 
that the farmers of this part of Ohio can pursue, 
which yields such an adequate return for the la- 
bor employed and the capital invested, as wool 
growing does. To make it profitable, the person 
engaged therein should know how to manage 
sheep winter and summer, also something of their 
diseases and cures. 

In starting a flock, if wool is the object, pur- 
chase of the most valuable sheep for that pur- 
pose, if they can be obtained at reasonable prices. 
It is better to pay $50 or $100 for a first rate 
stock buck, than to use an inferior one at a much 
less price. ‘This doctrine I am aware is contrary 
to the views of many of our farmers, nevertheless 
it is true. It is not within the means of eve 
person wishing to get up a valuable flock of 
sheep, to purchase full bloods: to such I would 
recommend to purchase the best common ewes of 
the country, and grade them up with superior 
Spanish or Silesian rams. 

In selecting ewes, shape, size and constitution 
are the main points that should govern the pur- 
chaser. For the improvement in quality and 
quantity of wool, they must look to the buck. I 
have spent hundreds of dollars in trying to get 
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up a valuable flock of sheep, that I might have 
saved if I had known what experience has since 
taught me. Thousands of highly fed grade sheep 
with an artificial finish, have been shipped into 
our State, and sold as full bloods at enormous 
prices, by men possessing too good countenances 
to practice such rascality.. 

As soon as a mongrel reaches the point where 
he stamps his own likeness on his offspring, he is 
equally valuable, provided he is equal in other 
respects. The number of crosses that is neces- 
sary before it is fit to breed from a mongrel, is a 
disputed point amongst sheep men. Some say 
four or five, others eight or ten. For my own 
breeding the latter would be preferred. It some- 
times happens that grade sheep produce wool 
equal to full breeds, but seldom produce stock of 
like quality. Persons who are not competent 
judges of a pure bred, are frequently much dis- 
appointed in purchasing such sheep for wool grow- 
ing purposes. Rams of high blood, possessing 
strong constitutions, are the most likely to stamp 
their own characteristics on their offspring.— 
Hence the necessity of obtaining superior rams of 
this description to breed from. 

The wool should be of even length and thick- 
ness all over the body—shortness and thinness on 
the sides and belly, are defects that should not be 
tolerated in a flock of sheep. It should densely 
cover the body all over, open in connected mass- 
es, presenting a glittering, white appearance, 
neatly crimped, possessing at the same time a 
plentiful supply of oil, to give the surface a dark 
appearance. Rams of this description, of supe- 
rior form, are equal in value to a good farm 
stallion. 

Persons who understand the true theory of 
breeding, are careful that ewes possessing defects 
are not bred to rams of like faults. Ifthe ewe is 
a little too long legged, she should be bred to a 
shortish legged ram; if too thin fleeced, the ram 
should possess a thick, dense fleece ; if the wool 
is too coarse and dry, the ram should be fine and 
oily. The defects of either buck or ewe should 
be met or counterbalanced by the decided excel- 
lence of the opposite sex. The farmers of Ohio 
might increase their wool in quality, and at least 
one-third in quantity, if they were careful to breed 
from none but the best of ewes. They would re- 
alize double the amount from their sale sheep 
that they do at present. Every farmer who owns 
130 acres of cleared land, ought to realize an in- 
come of eight or ten hundred dollars annually, 
provided he has his farm stocked with a profita- 
ble kind of sheep, which can easily be accom- 
plished by a judicious selection of rams to breed 
from. NatTuHan Corr. 

Columbiana Co., Sept., 1859. 





Erie County. 


In this section of country crops look middling 
well. Wheat turns out as well as can be expect- 
ed. Corn looks very well. Potatoes will be 
rather a poor crop; those that were planted late, 
are better than those that were planted early. 
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There are but very few peaches, and not a great 
maay apples. Ben. Tayior. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Ox-Yoke Question. 


| Two antagonists oppose me at once; but they 
enter the arena with courteous arms,—I cannot 
decline the question. 

The first point of the discussion is solved in my 
favor, by Mr. Charles A. Fenn, who says that 
the American yoke is imperfect, and that cattle 
would work more easily with another implement. 

So much is gained, for the public good, that we 
may now expect from Yankees, who beat the world 
at such traps, a yoke not imperfect. 

My second proposition, viz: the superiority of 
the Roman yoke, is denied by Mr. F., who says, 
“our yoke is as much ahead of the Roman yoke 
as our plow is of theirs ;” and also by Mr. Hiram 
Harris, who thinks that “Roman yokes will do 
for our light buggies.” 

I reply, have you seen a Roman yoke? if you 
have not, I can go no further; if you have, I 
modestly lower my lance before your experience 
‘and practical superiority ; besides, I did not say 
that the Roman yoke was perfect. 

We ought not to speak lightly of the Roman 
brass plow, or of antediluvian yokes, because, to- 
day, our yoke is “imperfect,” and yesterday we 
knew nothing about drainage or harvesters ; 
whereas, 2000 years ago, the Romans did drain 
their lands, as we read in Cato, Pliny, Palladius 
and Columelle. The very reaper of which we 
are so proud, was used by the Gauls, who had 
probably taken it from the Romans at the time of 
the Brennus’ invasion. 

Mr. F. is right as to the fulcrum being nearer 
to the resistance with the neck yoke ; but I think 
the advantage is lost by the draft diverging from 
\the horizontal line. As to the “lift” to favor a 
|start, it requires more force to produce the same 
effect than the “lowering,” which is the natural 
|motion with oxen, and a law in dynamics. 

I acknowledge the merit of Mr. Harris’s ana- 
tomical remarks, and the difficulties offered by 
‘stumps and roots; but I may say to him that, 
when traveling in Europe, he has seen long, 
large, heavy pieces of timber for the navy, ex- 
tracted from mountainous forests with ten Roman 
yokes at the cart tongue; when he has beheld on 
plains and declivities, oxen strive to the utmost, 
touch the ground with their nose, in order to 
bring low the line of traction, and even kneel 
down in a pinch, he will think otherwise about 
heavy hauling and light buggies. 

Mr. Fenn says that the neck is a natural place 
for the yoke ; it is indeed a comfortable seat, but 
as the power of animals is in a plane with their 
center of gravity, (wherefore horses are hitched 
low in the collar, not at the top,) it is not up- 
wards, along the spine, that oxen can throw the 
weight of their bodies, to overcome resistance, it 
is downwards. The Tartars are ahead of you in 
that respect, since they have a double yoke, one 
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on the neck, the other under it, to throw their|stacked, it weighs from 140 to 180 lbs. per cubic 


weight upon. 


yard ; and when old, 200 lbs. per cubic yard, or 


The strongest objection against me, according | from 270 to 282 cubic feet will make a ton. 


to Mr. F., is the case of mis-mated oxen. So it| 
is; but if I ever buy a pair of oxen, they will be | 
matched. 

Now, the beauty of the institution in neck-yokes, | 
is their instability, not being fast; well, please | 
back your cart—up goes the yoke towards the | 
horns...ofthe moon. Mr. F. now understands 
the upward tendency, I hope. It still exists, 
when even overcome by the weight in traction, | 
because the yoke is not fast, arrested against a| 
surface, as the brow of my oxen, and the breast| 
of your horses, and is merely superposed on the | 
withers; it inflicts by diagonal draft a painful| 
downwards pressure on the fore-limbs, which is a 
waste of force. 

The head yoke has not that defect ; it can low- 
er the line of draft, it can back—neck yokes can 
do neither. A. Mor. 

Columbus, Sept. 20, 1859. 











Measuring Hay in Bulk. 


In the Cultivator for 1857 a correspondent 
asks how much hay by measure will make a ton, 
and you answer that it takes 8 feet square of fine 
hay and 10 feet square of clover, which I think is 
as near right as can be, and have bought hay at 
that measure. In a later number is a statement 
made by some person who claims to be a Know- 
ing One, who says that 10 cubic yards make a 
ton of hay, which I think is an error, and that it 
will make two tons out of one. Please give us 
the best statement in your power to settle this 
question. Y 

Athens, Sept., 1859. 

Ans.—We have no further light on the subject, 
and still suppose our first statement is near correct. 
A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer gives the 
following estimate : 


Hay has been bought and sold in this neigh- 
borhood for many years, at the rate of ten square 
yards—270 feet for a ton. In conversation with 
a neighbor, whose veracity can be relied on, he 
informed me he bought a stack of hay last spring 
and measured it, and then weighed it, in order to 
test the accuracy of the rule. The result was, it 
took 520 square feet to weigh a ton. The hay 
was late cut, and he thinks of early cut hay about 
450 square feet would weigh a ton. 

A New England writer says: For timothy and 
blue grass, it will require 17 cubic yards (459 
cubic feet) to make a ton. Clover hay will re- 
quire 512 cubic feet, or 8 feet square. Another, 
from Maine, says: 600 cubic feet have been sold 
here for a ton; but in very large, deep bays, 
where the pressure is immense, 500 cubic feet 
would make a ton. Clover would be lighter. 
One from Vermont says: From 360 to 500 cubic 
feet make a ton, according to how much the hay 
is settled. Low, a Scotch author, says: Hay in 
a field-rick weighs somewhat better than 112 lbs. 


Ae 





North-Eastern Indiana. 


Our crops of different kinds have been good, 
and have been put up in the best of order.— 
Wheat is the heaviest crop we have had for some 
years, and there is a large surplus in the county. 
The price is 874 cts. Oats first rate—price 20 to 

5 cts. Grass is good. Corn and potatoes are 
doing well, with a prospect of heavy crops, and 
there is a large amount planted. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I would say for the ben- 
efit of some that may want a home in the West, 
that since I have lived in this county, and that is 
12 years, we have had fair crops; neither wet or 
dry, nor frost, has cut us short of enough for our- 
selves, and some to spare ; although we never get 
as large crops as some talk of getting away off 
where we never get to. 

I wish to ask three questions through the Cul- 
tivator, for the sake of information: 

lst. What amount of lime should be sown on 
wheat to the acre ? 

2d. What time in the year is the best ? 

3d. What is the highest price that a man can 
pay for manure, and make it pay, when wheat is 
worth $1 per bushel ? J. E. Thomson. 

DeKalb Co., Ind. 


Ans.—1l. According to nature of the soil,—from 
nothing up to five bushels per acre. 
land that produces sorrel, needs lime. 

2. Early in the Spring. 

3. Much as a man can afford to pay for bread,— 
according to how hungry he is. Like No. 1, from 
nothing up toadollara bushel. No specific prescrip- 
tion can be given without knowing the precise na- 
ture of the case.—Ep. 


Clermont County. 


The Bantam Clermont County Fair closed on 
the 11th inst. It was a perfect success. From 
seven to ten thousand people in attendance— 
about 1700 dollars receipts. A fine show of ani- 
mals, farm implements, grains, vegetables, ete. 
The floral, fruit, fine art and domestic department 
was unusually full and attractive. In fine, it was 
an honor to its conductors, and was positive proof 
of the industry, taste, skill and enterprise of cen- 
tral and southern Clermont. And what interests 
you more immediately, the Cultivator shared 
largely in the way of premiums awarded. 

T. Hircs. 


Sour, sandy 


South-Eastern Pennsylvania. 

We have had a great equinoctial storm, which 
blew down our corn, fences, etc. Corn is not 
ripe. Very little warm weather for the last six 
weeks ; cool evenings, and some slight frost. We 
fear the corn will not all ripen before that killing 
frost comes along. Corn pretty well grown. 
Wheat does not turn out well to the straw. I 
have shipped about two hundred pigs out of our 

















per cubic yard; when it has been some time 


county this season, and more wanted. 
Chester Co., Pa. Tuos. Woop. 
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On the Feeding of Stock. 





The feeding of stock is exactly one of those 
subjects which can be most successfully advanced 
by studying the principles on which it depends ; 
and though these involve many most complex 
chemical and physiological questions, we have ob- 
tained some foundation on which to go. The 
food which an animal consumes is partly assimi- 
lated and partly excreted, but, if it be properly 
proportioned to its requirements, its weight re- 
mains constant, and hence we learn that food does 
not remain permanently in the body. If, now, an 
animal be deprived of food, it loses weight, owing 
to the substances stored up in the body being used 
to maintain the process of respiration and the 
waste of the tissues. The course of events with- 
in the body is, so far as known, somewhat of this 
kind. The food is digested, absorbed into the 
blood, a certain quantity being consumed to sup- 
port respiration. If the food be properly adjust- 
ed to the requirements of the animal, its weight 
remains unchanged—the quantity absorbed and 
that excreted exactly correspond to one another ; 
but, if we increase the food, a part of the excess 
will be deposited in the tissues to add to its weight. 
Now, the quantity absorbed depends upon the 
state of the animal—a lean beast thoroughly ex- 
hausting its food, while, when it is nearly fat, it 
takes only a small proportion. So, likewise, if 
the quantity of food be greater than the digestive 
organs can well dispose of, a certain quantity es- 
capes digestion altogether, and is practically lost. 

The problem which the feeder has to solve is, 
how to supply his cattle with such food, and in 
such proportions, as to ensure the largest increase 
with the smallest loss. In solving this problem 
we must, in the first place, consider the general 
nature of the food of all animals, the constituents 
of which may be divided into three great classes— 
the nitrogenous matters, which go to the forma- 
tion of flesh ; the saccharine and oily, which sup- 
port respiration and form fat. It is sufficiently 
obvious that as the two great functions of nutri- 
tion and respiration must proceed simultaneously, 
the most advantageous food will be that which 
supplies them in the most readily assimilated 
forms, and in proper proportions. In regard to 
the’first of these matters, it will be obvious that if 
two foods contain the same quantity of nutritive 
matters, but in one they are associated with a 
larger quantity of woody fibre or other non-nutri- 
tious matter, the latter will have considerably less 
value than the former. 

The necessity for a proper balance of the two 
great classes of nutritive constituents, is also suf- 
ficiently obvious ; for if, for example, an animal 
be supplied with a large quantity of nitrogenous 
matters, and a small amount of respiratory ele- 
ments, it must, to supply a sufficiency of the lat- 
ter, consume a much larger quantity of the former 
than it can assimilate, and there is practically a 
great loss. We may determine the proper pro- 
portion of these substances in three different ways 
—lst, we may determine the composition of the 
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animal body; 2nd, we may examine that of the 
milk, the typical food of the young animal ; and 
3d, the results of actual feeding experiments may 
be examined. But, however valuable the data 
derived from these experiments may be, they are 
less important than those derived from actual 
feeding experiments. In fact, it by no means 
follows that the proportions in which the different 
substances are found in the animal are exactly 
those in which they ought to exist in the food. 
On the contrary, it appears that while one-tenth 
of the saccharine and faulty matters are assimi- 
lated by the animals, only one-twentieth of the 
nitrogenous compounds, and one-thirty-third of 
the mineral substances in the food, are assimilated 
by the animal. On the other hand, however, it 
must be remembered that the particular com- 
pounds also exercise a very different influence. 
Thus, a pound of fat in the food, when assimilat- 
ed, will produce a pound of fat in the animal ; 
but it requires about two and a half pounds of su- 
gar and starch to produce the same effect. 

The broad general principle arrived at is, that 
we must afford a sufficient supply of readily as- 
similable food, containing a proper proportion of 
each class of nutritive substances. But there are 
other matters to be borne in mind, for the food 
must not only increase the weight of the animal, 
but also support respiration and animal heat; and 
the quantity of food required for this purpose is 
large. It appears, from Boussingault’s experi- 
ments, that in a cow eighteen ounces of nitrogen- 
ous matter are required to counterbalance the 
waste of the tissues—a quantity contained in 
about ten or twelve pounds of wheat flour; and 
it is well known that an ox expires four or five 
pounds of carbon daily, to supply which one hun- 
dred pounds of turnips are required. We see 
from this the large quantity relatively to that 
used up which is required for the maintenance of 
these functions, and the importance of adopting 
such measures as, by restraining them within the 
narrowest possible limits, produce a saving of 
food. The diminution of muscular exertion, and 
keeping the animals warm, so that a small quan- 
tity of food may be required to act as fuel to 
maintain the animal heat, are the most important 
considerations. Although the presence of a sufli- 
cient quantity of nutritive matters is an essential 
qualification of all foods, their mechanical condi- 
tion is not unimportant, for unless its bulk be such 
as to admit of the stomach acting upon it proper- 
ly, there must be an appreciable loss ; and there 
is no greater fallacy than to suppose that the best 
results are to be obtained by the use of those 
which contain their nutritive matters in a very 
small bulk. 

As a practical question, the principles of feed- 
ing are restricted to determining how the staple 
food produced on the farm can be most advan- 
tageously used to feed the cattle kept on it, and 
on this point much requires to be said. It ap- 
pears that they can be best made use of when 
combined with more highly nutritious food, such 
as oil-cake or rape; and, when this is properly 
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done, a very great advantage is derived. It ap- 
pears from experiments that sheep which, when 
fed on hay only, attain a weight of ninety pounds, 
reach a hundred when rape is added.—[ From a 
Lecture by Dr. ANDERSON, at the Highland (Scot- 
land) Society’s Show. 





Crops and Prices. 

The crop, generally speaking, is a good one ; 
but it is nothing extra. It is enough for all the 
wants of the country, and for any foreign demand 
we are likely to realize ; but it is not enough to 
make any panic in prices, or overtax the capacity 
of the carrying trade. 

The New York Herald, and other scatter- 
brained sheets whose faith is built upon its dicta, 
have put forward the calculation that the country 
has a surplus of 65,000,000 bushels of wheat 
which she can spare, over and above her own 
wants for consumption! This estimate is a wild 
one, upon its face. There are no existing facts to 
warrant it. 

The wheat crop of the country, outside of the 
frosted district, was, as we have said, a good one; 
but good only by comparison with one or two pre- 
vious bad years. The wheat itself is good; the 
grains are large and plump; but the yield is not, 
as a general rule, abundant. From Tennessee 
and many parts of Kentucky, we hear complaints 
shat the threshing machine has dissipated many 
ardent expectations—the yield ranging only from 
8 to 10 and 12 bushels per acre ; and the Illinois 
papers before us are full of letters from all parts 
of the State, all of which say that the yield in 
that State is not near so bountiful as was expect- 
ed. The threshing machine is the great disen- 
chanter. Where twenty and even thirty bushels 
per acre were expected, the yield has ranged in 
most instances from eight to twelve bushels, and 
in some special cases from ten to fifteen. 


These are not croaking complaints, put forward 
to affect prices, but stubborn facts. They are re- 
alized, admitted and commented upon throughout 
the West, and do not affect prices at all, because, 
admitting their truth, they do not change the fact 
that, even at this low average yield, there is still 
enough to supply all the actual and prospective 
wants of the country. They do, however, mili- 
tate against the cry of a large surplus. There is 
no such surplus in the country, and expectations 
built upon it will be swept away like the foolish 
man’s house that was built upon the sand. 


We refer to these facts because it is important 
that all parties—producers, dealers and consum- 
ers—should come to a right understanding of 
them. There is no enormous surplus of wheat in 
the country ; therefore, those who are looking for 
a heavy decline will be disappointed; and yet 
there is an abundance for all the wants of the 
country, and therefore those who are looking for 
an advance will not be likely to realize their ex- 
pectations. The corn crop, too, is likely to be a 
good one. Not an excessive one, but sufficiently 





large to affect the prices of other grains, and keep 
down any tendency to advance that might other- 
wise be brought into play. 

The facts we have dwelt upon have signifi- 
cance, also, in another point of view—the ability 
of the West to wipe out its indebtedness at once. 
This has been the dream of the Eastern press 
and financiers for some time. They say the West 
has an enormous crop, and is able to pay off her 
debt at once, if she were only honest enough to do 
so. Such, we regret to say, is not the case. The 
West will, as soon as she can, sell all the produce 
she has to spare, and pay off her indebtedness as 
fast as she can. She is neither dishonest nor un- 
willing to pay her debts. A crop cannot be har- 
vested, threshed and marketed in a day. It takes 
time to do these things. The farmer has his corn 
crop to attend to, his fall crops to put in, and the 
various other work of his farm to employ much 
of his time ; and he can only give what time he 
has to spare from other necessary employments 
to the work of getting his grain to market. The 
crops have now begun to move, and this move- 
ment will go along steadily during the fall and 
early winter; but while it will be large and well 
kept up, it will not be of that heavy character 
which so many anticipate, nor so light as some 
speculators for a rise would like to see. Give 
the West time, and she will come out all right ; 
but do not ask or expect her to do more than she 
is able.— Pittsburg Gazette. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Straw Stack and Cattle Shed. 

As this is the time for thrashing and stacking 
our straw for winter use, I send you a plan of a 
straw rack which I have used for five years, and 
find it to be preferable to any way I have ever 
tried. 

I cut six posts 74 feet long and 16 or 18 inches 
in diameter, square the top ends, set them in the 
ground 24 feet deep, in two rows, 24 feet apart, 
and 12 feet apart in the row, making a square of 
24 feet. Ithen cut three heavy sticks about 28 
feet long, and lay them upon the tops of the posts, 
across the row, and across these lay poles about 
two feet apart, sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight of the straw. These poles can be about 
14 feet long, to reach from bench to bench, which 
will form a rack 24 by 28 feet, which is sufficient 
for 15 or 20 cattle. Then when thrashing, com- 
mence your stack by hauling the straw around 
this rack with a horse, and rail piling the straw 
on three sides on the ground, and about 12 or 15 
feet wide, until it is even with the top of the rack, 
then spread it all over, and top it out well, leay- 
ing the south side open. 

By this means the cattle will always have shel- 
ter and bright straw to eat, as they will eat from 
the inside out, and all the waste straw will be 
tramped under foot, and more readily made into 
manure. Cultivator friends, try it. It will only 
cost three hands one day’s work. 

White Co., Ind. Jas. B. Evuiorr. 
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The : Editor's table. 








About the Ohio State Fair. 


We do not now propose to write a history of the 
tenth Ohio State Fair, which closed last week. It 
has been our practice for several years back to note 
only the progress of cultivation and invention, leav- 
ing out those fixed features which we see at all good 
exhibitions, and with which every body who goes to 
fairs is familiar. Of the general spirit and result of 
this State Fair, we are hardly yet prepared to speak 
with that confidence of intelligent judgment which 
we would like to bring to such a discussion ; for we 
do sincerely believe—personally interested though 
we may be supposed to be—that we have only one 
object in view while furthering such annual exhibi- 
tions, and that is solely the advancement of the in- 
dustrial interests of the State. How this shall be 
most economically and efficiently accomplished, is 
the great question with us, and not how this or that 
man or set of men may secure their own personal 
advantage, at other people’s expense. If our State 
Fairs are the best means to the great end, we say, as 
we have proved by our hearty sympathy, rally around 
them. If they cost more than they come to, and still 
fall short of the vital benefit to the people, let them 
go by the board. We shall not now take either side 
of this question, though we know that the number of 
those who believe in the latter proposition, has been 
rapidly augmenting for the last three years, and, we 
are sorry to say, with the argument of fact in their 
favor. Is this necessary? We say unhesitatingly, 
no! it is neither necessary or right. Instead of be- 
ing like a central sun, to shed its rays alike over the 
State, the State Fairs have been like a comet rush- 
ing off in a meteoric blaze, with a very luminous but 
very transparent tail—rather a special wonder than a 
substantial blessing. 


The material for an average show, in several im-/} 


portant departments, was on the grounds at Zanes- 
ville, and if we had been favored with fine weather, 
there would have been visitors enough to make it in- 
teresting and profitable ; but with the opening of the 
Fair, the curtains of the sky were let down all 
around, and people very prudently remained at home. 
The grounds were the best as to texture, surface and 
aying out, of any heretofore occupied by any State 
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Fair we have seen in Ohio or elsewhere. The arri- 
val of railroad visitors on one side, and those by car- 
riages and on foot upon the other side, so divided the 
crowd as to ease the strain always felt at the entrance 
gates. The attendance at its highest, on Wednes- 
day, might have been 20,000, and notwithstanding 
the weeping clouds, there was plenty of comfortably 
clean walking ground, and the great driving ring 
afforded a capital footing. 

At the cattle stalls we missed many of the old 
faces so familiar at former fairs, and the great sleek 
victors of former closely contested rings. The prize 
herd was that recently formed by the late Mr. Lang 
of Highland Co., and shown by Gen. Pope, on be- 
half of the estate. This herd consisted of the im- 
ported bull Czar,6 years old, Betsey Bell, do., Mary 
Gray, do., Ivanora, 3 years old, Dairy Queen, 2 years 
old, Lady Banbarry, do., and several beautiful calves. 
As a whole, it is a herd worthy the honors of any 
ring. In class, the beautiful bull Young Starlight 
took the first premium. There were just enough of 
Herefords, Devons and Ayrshires to swear by. 


Horses were not out in the usual variety. The 
spanking Morgans seem with one accord to have 
staid away, and the absence of this class of roadsters 
left a great void in the trotting ring. There was 
another oversight in the class of saddle horses, which 
were not provided for as breeding stock, and no pre- 
mium offered for a saddle stallion as such ; and this, 
too, where the saddle stock of Eastern Ohio and 
Western Virginia was sure to be represented, if it 
had been called for. Of this class was the stables 
of D. B. Updegraff of Jefferson Co., who showed the 
beautiful 3 year old stallion, Col. Fremont, a Con- 
sul-Tuckaho. Also, the saddle brood mare, Jessie 
Fremont, 4 years old, sister of the horse above, and 
Belle Barton, thorough-bred, 6 years old, granddaugh- 
ter of American Eclipse, and a colt—Rob-Roy—by 
this mare from Bonnie Scotland. Mr. Updegraff is 
a thorough horseman, who handles his own stock 
with a relish, and knows how a good horse should be 
made up. 

In addition to the old turfers, as Grey Eagle, Bon- 
nie Scotland, Bronx, Cadmus, etc., the more recent 
importations of Messrs. Woodroffe and Alexander of 
St. Clairsville—Invincible and Kansas, shared the 
honors of the thorough-breds. 

The quality of the sheep on exhibition was as good 
as the State affords, and the numbers quite respecta- 
ble, though not very large: no novelties were pre- 
sented in this department. The swine were very 
good so far as they went. 

The liveliest place on the grounds was about Pow- 
er Hall, where the steam engines were ripping up 
logs, and yelling enough to take a man out of his 
boots. Blandys and Duval of Zanesville, and the 
Newark Machine Works, were the principal cum- 
petitors. The application of steam to farm purposes, 
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is enlisting unusual interest in the manufacture of 
portable engines, which have been brought to great 
perfection, and are doing efficient service all over the 
country. Farmers have discovered that it is better 
and cheaper to employ a steam engine to do their 
threshing, sawing, etc., than to lag out a team of 
six or eight horses in doing such work. 

Another feature of special interest was the Sugar 
Evaporators, several of the popular styles of which 
were steaming away, much to the delight of specta- 
tors. In this line we noticed a new invention in- 
tended to evaporate in a vacuum, which we think 
must succeed more perfectly than any yet in the 
field, when the inventor shall have completed it for 
working : it will not be in the market this season. 
This business of sugar making, is rapidly developing 
itself under the experiments of careful investigators. 

Specimens of excellent drain tile were exhibited 
from the Woodstock Works. Cole & Wall’s mole 
plow, and a new monster wooden traction engine, 
propelled by horse power, to which was attached a 
mole plow, which opens the channel and cements 
it as it travels, by letting down a mixed cement of 
water lime through a flat tube in the rear of the cut- 
ter shank, directly upon the rear of the mole, and 
which is pressed into shape by a wooden mole trowel 
following. This is a very ambitious machine, the 
invention of J. C. Miller, of Irwin, Union Co., O. 

In the department of farm implements, there was 
the best show of plows we ever saw in Ohio. The 
determined skill of our plow makers has left little 
more to be expected in this direction. We always 
look upon the Plow as the king of all the farming 
implements, and we congratulate the farming public 
and return thanks to our ingenious mechanics, for 
the progress made in perfecting this great essential 
to complete farming. 

We are obliged to defer further specific notices of 
articles on exhibition, until another time, and close 
this brief sketch by saying that in the essential ele- 
ments of a good show of the stock, products and 
practical skill of our people, the tenth Ohio State 
Fair was a noble exposition, but with a more stable 
and economic system we can beat it to death in a 
few years. 

We hope to give a complete list of premiums 
awarded in our next No. 





Pears From Rocuester, N. Y.—If the trees ad- 
vertised by Extwancer & Barry produce such de- 
licious fruit as that basket of pears we received from 
them recently, we can safely commend their stock to 
the public as the right sort. May they live a thou- 
sand years—and send us just such a remembrancer 
every year. 

DetawareE Grares.—The Cultivator Household 
was made glad by the receipt of a box of most beau- 
tiful Delaware Grapes, from G. W. Campbell of 
Delaware, who is among the most successful culti- 
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vators of this choice fruit. Thus far the Delaware 
seems to be proof against the rot which affects other 
sorts. This will be a great argument in its favor, if 
it proves a permanent quality. 
Sturges & Buckingham’s Granary, 
Chicago. 





Solomon Sturges, late of Zanesville, O., and more 
familiarly known as Old Sol. Sturges, is a perfect 
specimen of a steam engine in breeches. Some fif- 
teen years ago, having outgrown the capacity of his 
then place of business, he was like the sea serpent 
that had to be measured for a new sea, and accord- 
ingly he went to the fast city of Chicago, where he 
found water deep enough to swim in. At our recent 
sojourn in that city we found our old friend, now ris- 
ing of seventy years of age, as active as ten first 
class business men sugared down into one, and tak- 
ing us by the arm he fairly jerked us off our sober 
feet, in trotting us down to the depot grounds of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, to show us his “ Barns,” as 
he calls a couple of monstrous buildings which he 
has erected for storing the grain brought in by the 
railroad, and thence shipping it in vessels on the 
Lake Michigan. These granaries are each 100 feet 
wide, by 200 feet long, and 120 feet high. They 
contain 296 bins, of from 4,000 to 7,000 bushels 
each. The elevators are worked by four steam en- 
gines in each house. The cars run in upon a track 
on the dock, six at a time, two tracks in each house, 
and by means of the elevators are unloaded at the 
rate of 30 to 40 cars per hour, in each, or from 400 
to 500 cars per day,in both. The grain is graded 
and weighed as it is stored, being carried by the ele- 
vators to large hoppers in the top of the building, and 
from them discharged into bins, according to quality. 

When vessels are to be loaded, they come along 
side the dock, spouts are run out from the grain bins 
into the hold of the vessel, and the grain is let in as 
fast as the men in the hold can lighter it away. 
Each granary can load vessels at the rate of 20,000 
bushels per hour. 

Mr. Buckingham, also from Ohio, being a practical 
mechanic, is an excellent partner with Mr. Sturges 
to look after the machinery, while Old Sol. and his 
boys attend to the receiving and despatch of the vast 
stores that seek a market through this great funnel 
of the West. As a proof of the advance of property 
in Chicago, Mr. Sturges showed us a lot near the 
Lake, for which he refused to give $500, fourteen 
years ago, one-half of which lot he has recently pur- 
chased at $32,700. 


Tue Scientiric Artizan is a weekly publication, 
issued by the American Patent Company of Cincin- 
nati, at $1.50 a year, or 4 copies for $5. The sec- 
ond volume began on the 20th of Aug. It is a well 
printed, enterprising and useful publication for me- 
chanics, inventors, etc. 
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Pomological Meeting at Zanesville. 


New Grares, RASPBERRIES AND PEACHES— 
Op APPLES, ETC. 


A meeting of fruit growers and nurserymen, in 
connection with the committee of the Ohio Pomo- 
logical Society, was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings during the State Fair. The 
number in attendance was not very large, but 
much interest was manifested by those present in 
the fruits exhibited and discussions had thereon. 
The President of the Society, Mr. Ernst, was 
prevented by ill health from being present, and 
Mr. Chas. Carpenter of Kelley’s Island, was 
called to the chair the first evening. 

The Secretary, Mr. Bateham, stated that the 
regular meeting of the Society was appointed to 


each year in its size and quality. The specimens 
exhibited were not from the original vine, but the 
first descendant therefrom. He believed it was 
true of all the seedling grapes of any value, that 
they had improved greatly for a number of years 
after first showing fruit, and he was of the opin- 
ion that for several generations of the plants (by 
cuttings) this improvement would go on; hence 
he had strong confidence that the fruit now ex- 
hibited was not equal to what will be seen of 
these varieties a few years hence. 

Dr. Warder expressed his agreement with Mr. 
Carpenter in the belief that seedling grapes re- 
quired a number of years fruiting, and perhaps 
several generations of reproduction by cuttings, 
to perfect their civilization ; and this belief, to- 
gether with the present excellence of the fruit 


‘now exhibited, led him to anticipate much from 
ithe two varieties exhibited by Mr. Carpenter. 


Ile thought the Lydia was particularly desirable 
for its color, affording a fine contrast with the 
darker varieties, and a substitute for the light for- 
eign kinds ; while its earliness and hardiness must 
commend it to favorable notice. 
MortLep.—This variety was originated by 
Mr. Carpenter, from seed of the Catawba, plant- 
ed by him in 1850. The present is the fourth 


be held at Columbus, during the annual meeting) crop of fruit, on the original vine, and the im- 


of the State Board of Agriculture, on the 7th and 
8th of Dec. next, and as that would be a more 
appropriate time for the examination of winter 
fruits and for discussions on fruit culture, he would 
recommend that the present meeting be mainly 
devoted to the examination of such new or rare 
fruits as are now in season and on hand, and to 
remarks from gentlemen present, who will not 
probably attend the meeting in December. 

Dr. J. A. Warder said, the committee on 
grapes at the State Fair, (of which he was chair- 
man,) had awarded premiums to Mr. Carpenter 
of Kelley’s Island, for two new seedling varieties 
of hardy grapes, of which specimens were then 


provement each year is quite perceptible ; the 
first one or two crops having been so poor as 
scarcely to promise any thing of value, but now 
he thinks highly of it. The fruit resembles some- 
what the Catawba in form, taste and color, but 
the berries are rather less in size, and the color 
is perceptibly mottled or clouded, (hence its 
name,) and the bunches are more compact and 
regular than those of Catawba. Season full as 
early as Isabella, a few days later than Delaware 








and Concord, and two weeks earlier than Ca- 
tawba. 


Dr. Warder said this was awarded the second 
premium on seedling grapes at the Fair, and he 








present, and he would request Mr. C. to favor the| should be pleased to learn whether the awards of 
meeting with some account of their history and | the committee met the approbation of the meet- 
character. He would first present the variety for | ing. 
which the first premium was awarded, and named| Mr. Heaver, Mr. Edgerton, and several other 
Lypia.—This grape is quite distinct from all| gentlemen, expressed their approbation of the ac- 
other American seedlings; the berry of a fine| tion of the committee, and complimented Mr. Car- 
yellowish green color when ripe, of good flavor, | penter, on his success in adding two such promis- 
more sprightly than Isabella, and less aroma than| ing new varieties to the assortment of American 
Catawba; berries round, medium size, bunch| grapes. 
rather small, and irregular in form, resembling in} Mr. Bateham said he had no experience to 
these respects the Catawba; and in color also| corroborate the theory of civilization, or the long 
more nearly approaching the Anna of Dr. Grant.| continuous improvement of seedling grapes ; but 





Season about with the Isabella, or ten days ear- 
lier than the Catawba. 

Mr. Carpenter said this was a chance seedling 
which appeared in his garden about ten years 
ago, and as there was no other variety than Isa- 
bella at that time in bearing in the vicinity, he 
concluded it must be from seed of the Isabella, 
though he admitted the appearance of the berry 
and bunch more nearly resembled the Catawba. 
This is the fourth or fifth season of bearing fruit, 
and he has noticed a perceptible improvement 


if it was true to the extent supposed by Mr. Car- 
penter, and considerable further improvement of 
these two varieties may be looked for, they cer- 
tainly will prove of much value ; and at any rate, 
as compared with the majority of seedlings that 
have been produced from native grapes, they 
show great excellence, and reflect much credit on 
their originator. The compliment awarded him 
by the committee was certainly well deserved. 
CLaret.—A variety was exhibited by Mr. 





Carpenter under this name, presented to him by 
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W. T. Barney of Findley, and raised by a Ger- 
man in that vicinity, who thought it a seedling. 
The vine is quite hardy, evidently American, and 
very productive ; fruit rather small, very dark 
colored, ripening full as early as Isabella, of fuir 
quality for table when fully ripe, and said to be 
excellent for wine. 

Mr. Bateham said it resembled well grown spe- 
cimens of the Clinton, and he thought from the 
description of the vine, etc., it might prove iden- 
tical with that variety. 

Mr. Carpenter and Dr. Warder expressed the 
belief that it was superior in quality to the Clin- 
ton; but when some well ripened berries of Clin- 
ton, produced by Mr. Bateham, were presented 
to Mr. Carpenter along with some of the Claret, 
without his being informed which was which, he 
confessed his inability to distinguish them by ap- 
pearance or flavor; and both he and Dr. Warder 
admitted they had never before found the Clinton 
of such excellence, owing no doubt to the fact 
that like the Isabella, it is commonly used before 
fully ripe. 

Concorp.—Specimens of this grape were pre- 
sented by Mr. Carpenter, and in answer to calls 
for information respecting it, Messrs. Warder, 
Carpenter, Bateham and others corroborated 
what has before been published, that it is profita- 
ble as an early, hardy variety, especially valuable 
as a market grape, and for farmers and others 
who are unwilling to bestow care and labor in 
cultivation. 

Union Vitvace and Hersemont.—Very fine 
bunches of these two varieties were exhibited at 
the Fair by Mr. Heaver, and in answer to in- 
quiry, Dr. Warder expressed rather an unfavora- 
ble opinion of the former, though as a market 
fruit in the latitude of Cincinnati it might prove 
valuable, owing to the great size of its berries and 
bunches, fine color and fair quality ; but it was a 
very rampant grower, wanted plenty of space and 
careful pruning, and was liable to winter kill 
north of Cincinnati. The Herbemont was liable 
to the same objections; the vine exceedingly 
rampant, the fruit small, though in large clusters, 
and to his taste equal to the Delaware for table, 
also excellent for wine. He admitted that his 
taste differed perhaps from the majority, in pre- 
ferring a more acid grape to the Delaware. 

Mr. Bateham said he had one vine of the Her- 
bemont, now 5 years old, and quite large, but had 
never had fruit; it also had been generally in- 
jured by the winters. He thought it not sufli- 
ciently hardy nor productive for profitable culture 
in Central Ohio. 

DeLaAwARge.—Specimens of this grape were 
exhibited at the Fair by H. C. Noble and M. B. 
Bateham of Columbus, and Geo. Campbell of 
Delaware. Mr. Campbell also distributed some 
at the meeting, which disappeared rapidly, and 
elicited unmistakable signs of commendation, as 
usual, 

Catawba Grapes of remarkable excellence 
were exhibited by several persons from Southern 
Ohio. The largest clusters from the vineyard of 


|a good variety for northern latitudes. 








Joseph Tatman of Clermont Co. One pair of 
these bunches, growing together, on a piece of 
vine 5 inches in length, weighed 34 Ibs. 


Marion.—Specimens presented by Mr. Car- 
penter, resembling the Isabella—not quite as 
large, and said to ripen more uniformly ; thinks 
it a little earlier than Isabella. Dr. Warder said 
it was one of the many varieties which had been 
introduced to notice by Mr. Longworth, without 
any authentic record of its origin. He thought it 


Mr. Bateham said the specimen presented was 
superior to the descriptions he had seen of the 
Marion, and resembled the Logan as grown about 
Delaware. He reminded gentlemen present that 
there was a grape now called Marion Port, ema- 
nating from Marion, which differs from this mate- 
rially, and he thought was inferior to it as a table 
grape, but is said to make superior wine. 

Raspperrirs.—Mr. Bateham presented fine 
ripe clusters of the Catawissa and Belle de Fon- 
tenay raspberries, from the Columbus Nursery, 
for which a premium was awarded him at the 
Fair. He remarked that these two were the only 
fall bearing varieties that he had found sufliciently 
productive to be valuable in this climate. Of 
these the Catawissa was the most productive—in 
fact the bushes were at this time loaded down 
with the fruit, and would continue bearing till 
stopped by hard frost. The berries of a purplish 
red color, fair size aud quality, rather too soft for 
carriage to market. The Belle de Fontenay was 
rather more sensitive to heat and drought, hence 
not so sure a crop in this climate, but in favorable 
soils and seasons it produced finely, and the fruit 
was superior in color and quality to the Catawis- 
sa. Another French variety, the Merville de 
Four Seasons, had not done well with him— 
would not stand the heat and drought of summer. 

Dr. Warder said his observations around Cin- 
cinnati agreed with the remarks of Mr. Bateham. 
The Belle de Fontenay and Catawissa had done 
very well there, but not the Merville. He said 
the Catawissa had been described in the books as 
very nearly resembling the Black Cap, which 
was an error—both fruit and plant differing ma- 
terially from that variety, although having some 
more resemblance to it than varieties of the Ant- 
werp class, especially in the mode of propagation, 
which is by layers of the tips or by cuttings of 
the roots—not by suckers. 

Pracnes.—Mr. Hartley (of Putnam) present- 
ed a handsome large clingstone peach, which he 
had given the name of Late Lemon Cling. It 
was said to have originated from seed in the vi- 
cinity of Zanesville, and had been propagated 
freely in that vicinity, being found the most profi- 
table market variety in that region. The tree 
was hardy, and an abundant bearer ; fruit large, 
handsome, (yellow with a red cheek,) and firm, 
so as to bear carriage well—though he did not 
claim it was quite of first rate quality. 

Dr. Warder did not recognize it as any variety 
known to him; thought it a little coarse ; hoped 
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there would be free expression respecting it.—j|and this gave the Rome Beauty an extraordinary 
Mr. Buttles (of Columbus) said he did not see run of popularity for the time; but now the tide 
any thing to commend it to special favor; and is turned in favor of the Russet, and the other 
now that the practice of canning peaches is be-, variety is failing somewhat in certain localities. 
coming so general, he thought there was less de-| Mr. Bateham further inquired whether the 
mand for clingstone varieties. Smith’s Cider had been tried in Washington Co., 
Seedling Peach, by Mr. Carpenter; handsome jalso the English Golden Russet. He had been 
and good size, but not ripe enough to judge of its told by fruit growers in Lawrence Co. that this 
quality. latter variety was found more profitable there for 
. | Ward's Late Free, by Mr. Nicho'son of Cleve-| market purposes than the Roxbury Russet. 
land, was pronounced first rate—one of the best} Mr. Dana replied that he was not aware that 
late peaches. Druid Hill was also approved,|these varieties had been tried in his county. 
but lacked more sunny weather to sweeten it.| Keswick Copuiy and Trenton Earry.— 
Late Admirable specimens were under size, and! Mr. Bateham presented specimens of these ap- 
thought not to agree with the books. President ples, and said they deserved to be better known 
was also thought to be incorrect. and more generally cultivated ; as there was need 
a _ jof good tart cooking apples in all our markets 
Seconp Eventnac—Mr. Hart ey in the Chair. during August, when they are just in season, and 
Mr. Bateham remarked that he was much admirably suited for the purpose. 
pleased to see present this evening several of the Dr. Warder and Mr. Heaver fully coincided in 
pioneer fruit growers of the Muskingum Valley, | this opinion, and said these apples were good for 
and especially from Washington county, where cooking when only half grown, which was not the 
the first assortment of Eastern apple scions was | C@s€ with many varieties. ‘ 
introduced into Ohio, in 1796, by the father of a| GENESEE Curer.—Specimens from Ellwanger 
gentleman now present, Mr. Wm. R. Putnam of & Barry ; very large, long, ribbed, resembling in 
Belpre. He was sure that all present would character the Keswick Codlin. 
unite with him in the request that Mr. P. would PATTERSON or BaILey Sweet, by Mr. Stowe 
favor the meeting with some remarks on those of Milan, who said it had been long cultivated and 
apples of olden time. highly esteemed by him; but he found it always 
‘Mr. Putnam then narrated some interesting |Tipened earlier than stated in most of the books 
facts respecting fruits and fruit culture in Wash- and catalogues—being a late fall instead of win- 
ington county, and read the list of twenty-three \teT apple. . > 
varieties of apple scions first brought to Ohio, Kina OF TOMPKINS Co.—Specimens from 
[see O. Pom. Rep., 1847, p. 41,] describing such Mr. Stowe, also from Mr. Curtis of Moundsville, 
as are not well known, and several that have been| Va The latter specimens were specked with 
dropped from cultivation as unprofitable. ‘The |Tot, and fears were expressed by Mr. C. and oth- 
Putna.a or Roxbury Russet was at the head of/¢Ts that this beautiful fruit would not prove 
this list, and was by far the most profitable apple |@dapted to the South-west. 
for market purposes that had yet been discovered| Many other apples were presented and com- 
for that region. In regard to the name, he said|™ented on in an informal way; and a number of 
his father had got the scions from his grandfather, |Tipe pears from the premium assortment of Ell- 
(Gen. Israel Putnam,) at Pomfret, Conn., where | Wanger & Barry, were cut and pronounced “good 
it was then known as Putnam Russet; but he|*0 take”—then all adjourned for sleep. 





could not say but that the variety had long before M. B. B. 
been introduced there from Mass. ~~ For the Ohio Cultivator 
Mr. Geo. Dana of Belpre, said the Russet had 


been without a rival in that county for more than Se ee ee a 
forty years; and only one variety, the Rome 
Beauty, could at all compare with it in value for 
shipment to the Southern markets. He said he 
was often asked what three or four varieties of 
apples he would recommend for extensive plant- 
ing in his region, and he was always at a loss for 
the third, after naming Russet and Rome Beauty. 
This latter variety originated in Washington coun- 
ty, and it is worthy of remark, it is the only seed- 
ling variety of much excellence that has ever 
been produced there, notwithstanding the prover- 
bial excellence of Washington county apples. 

Mr. Bateham inquired whether within a few 
years past complaints had not been made of the 
Russets falling prematurely, and becoming specked 
on the trees. 

Mr. Dana replied such was the case for two or 
three years, before the past and present seasons, 


When I joined the Cuttrvator Crass, I ex- 
pected to give my experience somewhat frequent- 
ly; but unless a member has something to say 
which will show progress, or gets into the dark, 
so as to need the consolation of a sympathising 
brotherhood, or the counsel of his leader, or feels 
that he can speak what will be “ unto edification,” 
he may well prefer to listen. 

In many particulars I am getting along very 
well in the new road I have set out upon. In the 
little home process of budding and grafting, I 
have many a “good time.” In trying to keep up 
with the times, I get humbugged oecasionally, but 
I endeavor to “let patience have her perfect 
work,” and try again. 

I have for a year or two had my doubts and 
fears in relation to the application of sawdust in 
the many ways which are so convenient and im- 
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posing. It has its uses, one of which I think 1 may | student since I was ten years old. I have copied 
be in mulching trees the first season after plant-| no master. I have studied nature, and expressed 
ing, where a man is too lazy or too busy to stir, to the best of my ability the ideas and feelings 
the ground around the newly set tree. But who) with which she has inspired me. Art is an ab- 
that has looked at the soil under a coating of saw-| sorbent—a tyrant. It demands heart, brain, soul, 
dust, does not know that it is not in a healthy) body, the entireness of its votary. Nothing less 
state ?—dank and lifeless, much in the condition | will win its highest favor. I wed art. It is my 
of the feet of the stupid fellow who gives them| husband—my world—my life-dream—the air I 
the death sweat by an improper use of rubbers.) breathe. I know nothing else—feel nothing else 
By the way, this whole matter of mulching trees| —think nothing else. My soul finds in it the 
seems to me rather a necessary evil—a plan for, most complete satisfaction. 
saving labor in watering and hoeing—interfering) “ You have not married?” we said. 
as it does with the normal and important agency; “Have I not said that I married Art? What 
of light and heat. | could I do with any other husband? I am not fit 
A QUESTION OR TWO.—Does a’most every) to be a wife in the common acceptation of that 
body know the parentage of the peach grub—or| term. Men must marry women who have no ab- 
what the grub becomes when it reaches its per-| sorbent, no idol. But the subject is painful; give 
fect state? I don’t. me some other topic.” 
Every peach, apple and cherry on my grounds; “ You don’t love society ?” we said. 
—and I had the promise of several bushels before! “ Yes, I do,” she replied with an air of impa- 
the June frost—was stung by the curculio, or} tience ; “ but I select that which pleases me most. 
something like it. Previously to this year, there|I love the society of nature; the company of 
was no fruit on my ground to harbor that beetle.| horses, bulls, cows, sheep, dogs—all animals. I 
How did the multitudes which were required for| often have large receptions where they are the 
such a terrible work, find their way so suddenly ? | only guests. T also like the soc iety of books and 
What a poser to the hope of relief from paving] the thoughts of greatminds. I like George Sand. 
under trees, some would say. There is an apple | She is a great genius. The world has wronged 
orchard some ten or fifteen rods north of my lot,| her—society outraged her. Goto see her. You 
from which the migration may have proceeded. | will like her. I have no taste for general society 
W. |—no interest in its frivolities. I only seek to be 
—— known through my works. If the world feel and 
| understand them, I have succeeded.” 


Dome Riscellany, “ Have you given the Women’s Rights question 


; | any attention ?” we asked. 
= = ‘ ’ . ~~ . = -. 8 
| “Women’s rights !—women’s nonsense!” she 
A Morning with Rosa Bonheur. ‘answered. “Women should seek to establish 
a me their rights by good and great works, and not by 
Paris, Aug. 10,1859. | conventions. If I had got up a convention to de- 
By birth Rosa Bonheur belongs to France—by | bate the question of my gt to paint ‘ Marche 


the rights of genius, to the world. |au Chevaux, (The Horse Fair,) for which Eng- 
She is the most distinguished female painter,| land would pay me forty thousand franes, the de- 
living or.dead. No other has won so wide a cision would have been against me. I felt the 
fame—no other built a reputation on so broad and| power within me to paint. I cultivated it, and 
firm a basis. Wherever Art is known and talked| have produced works that have won the favora- 
of, Rosa Bonheur is known and talked of. In| ble verdicts of the great judges. I have no pa- 
France, England, America, Germany and the) tience with women who ask permission to think.” 
smaller kingdoms of Europe, the name of Rosa; At this moment two or three visitors entered, 
Bonheur is a household word. and while Rosa was occupied with them, we bus- 
At twelve o’clock on the eleventh of March we ied ourselves by making notes of things in the 
were set down at No. 32 Rue d’Assas, and passed | atelier. 
through a gate and down to the farther end of a| On the wall, to the left of the entrance, was a 
garden, where we entered the vestibule of a small) head of a buck, with long, branching horns; one 
cottage-house, the present residence of Rosa Bon-| of a goat, another of a bull ; ; an imperfect skele- 
heur. We sent up our card, and in a few mo-, ton of a horse, and the skins of various animals. 
ments were seated in her atelier—a large, square,| At the farther end of the room stood a large oak- 
oaken-furnished room on the second etage—talk-| en case filled with stuffed birds, of all sizes and 


ing with the little painter with as much familiarity | descriptions, and on the top of it, in a perfect 
as if we had known her all our life-time. In aj} state of preservation, were an eagle, a hawk, an 


clear, rather thin voice, Rosa ran on about art! owl, and a parrot. On the wall, en face the door, 
and art-life for half an hour, only leaving us room | were a pair of landscapes, representing a storm 
to slip in the points of conversation edgwise. rushing between the rocks, and clouds breaking 

“You have accomplished much, mademoiselle,” on their tops. ‘The third and fourth walls were 
we said, glancing at a Jarge picture on the easel,| taken up with the busts of horses, cows, sheep, 
called “ Les Moutons,” (The Sheep.) | dogs, cats, wolves, etc., in bronze and plaster, 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have been a faithful! modeled by Rosa’s own hand. All about the 
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waxed floor were spread out the preserved skins! about” at home is rarely a great acquisition to 
of cows, bulls, stags, with their great uplifted | the world outside. 
horns, and bears, goats, sheep, dogs and wolves,) I once heard a married lady say, with great 
with their fierce eyes glaring upon us. |glee and satisfaction: “Oh, Mr. saves me 
The impression these wild pieces of carpeting #ll trouble in housekeeping ; he orders dinner, 
made on us, on entering the atelier, was almost | 20d goes to the butcher’s to choose it, too; pays 
startling. It seemed more like a den of wild ll bills, and keeps the weekly accounts : he never 
beasts than the atelier of a lady. wants me to do anything.” Thought I privately, 


we « ; , , . ve . 
After a short flirtation with the parrot, which My dear, if I were — I should be wre much 
: “ ‘ ashamed both of myself and Mr. : 
spoke tolerable French, we took our leave, prom- : ; Py 
m.' - : Ae When a house boasts of both master and mis- 
ising to meet Rosa at the School of Design for|, apres} wav hina "mesa 
Wana ie Nee iagnors | , | tress, each should leave to the other the appointe 
omen on the next Friday, where she goes once | — : et oe 
nepranet “c§ te Paes, see esata work, and both qualify themselves rightly to fulfil 
Re ee et na he a ae a ae possible from 
founded by Rosa’s father. At his death she be- ae S . 
oe ny ree ,),,; mutual interference. A man who can trust his 
came its sole mistress, but now entrusts it mostly its ant Tide Seatiedieiinn “deel : idl 
pe a . i anabeneeniieniien. Ail wife or his housekeeper, should no more meddle 
0 the care of her sister and brother. nere are! +) her home 7 ; iho dane 

but Sihy regular pupils whe secsive instruction | “it her home concerns than she should pester 
oaks pul him with questions about his business. No doubt 
— ‘countless occasions wiil arise when he will be 
Rosa Bonheur has many proofs of the reward thankful and glad to take counsel with her in 
of industry. If she wished to make a small for-| worldly cares; while she may have to remember 
tune in a few days, it would be easy for her to do jj her life long, and never think of it without a 
it in England, by opening there an exhibition of gush of gratitude and love, some season of  sick- 
her pictures and sketches. “ Marche = Che- | ness or afiliction, when he filled his own place and 
vaur,” (The Horse Fair,) which was exhibited | 
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at Williams & Stevens’ a year or two ago, and 
which was so well received by the New York 
press, was bought by Mr. Gamber, an English 
editor, for forty thousand francs. When Rosa 
visited England she was received like a princess. | 

America also paid, the last year, ten thousand | 
dollars for a “ View in the Pyrenees”—one o 
her least known pictures. 

A rich Hollander, visiting her atelier recently, 
offered her a thousand crowns for a small sketch 
that she could have painted in a few hours. “It 
is impossible to comply with your request,” she 
said, “I am not inspired.” 

Mademoiselle Bonheur is below the medium 
height of woman; in appearance, about thirty-five 
years ; petite, with quick, piercing blue eyes, and 
brown hair, worn short and parted on the side, 
like a boy’s. Her dress was a brown alpacca 
skirt sans crinoline, with a blouse jacket of black 
cloth. She looked very boyish. 

Mademoiselle also has an atelier in the country, 
where she spends much time. When in the city, 
she wears the costume of her sex ; but never ven- 
tures outside the barrier except in her masculine 
gear. 
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The Mistress of a Family. 








A man has no business to meddle in the man- 
agement of the house. No business, except 
through hard necessity, or the saddest incompe- 
tency on the part of others, to poke over the 
weekly bills, and insist on knowing what candles 
are per pound, whether the washing is done at 
home or abroad, and what he is going to have for 
dinner. He who voluntarily and habitually in- | 
terferes in these things, must be a rather small-_ 
minded gentleman, uncommonly inconvenient to. 
his family and servants. Perhaps to more than 
they: since a man who is always “meddling 











hers too, ashamed of no womanish task, and 
neither irritated nor humiliated by even such 
mean household cares. 

A lady of my aequaintance gives it as her sine 
qua non of domestic felicity, that the “men of the 
family should always be absent at least six hours 
in the day.” And truly, a mistress of a family, 
however strong her affection for the male mem- 
bers of it, cannot but acknowledge that this is a 
great boon. A house where “papa” or the 
“boys” are always “ pottering about,” popping in 
and out at all hours, everlastingly wanting some- 
thing, or finding fault with something else, is a 
considerable trial to even feminine patience. And 
I beg to ask my sex generally—in confidence, of 
course—if it is not the greatest comfort possible 
when, the masculine half of the family being 
cleared out for the day, the house settles down 
into regular work and orderly quietness until 
evening? 

Also, it is good for them as well as for us, to 
have all the inevitable petty domestic “ bothers” 
go over in their absence ; to effect which ought to 
be one of the principal aims of the mistress of a 
family. Let them, if possible, return to a quiet 
smiling home, with all its small annoyances 
brushed away like the dust and cinders from the 
grate—which en passant, is one of the first requi- 
sites to make a fireside look comfortable. It 
might be as well, too, if the master himself could 
contrive to leave the worldly mud of the day at 
the scraper outside his door; however, as these 
chapters do not presume to lecture the lords of 
creation, 1 have nothing more to say on that 
score. 

But she who, the minute an unfortunate man 
comes home, fastens upon him with a long tale of 
domestic grievances, real or imagined—how the 
butcher will never bring the meat in time, and 
the baker keeps a false account of the loaves— 
how she is sure cook is given to drink, and that 
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Mary’s “cousin” had his dinner off “our” mut- 
ton yesterday :—why, such a lady deserves all 
she gets: cold looks, sharp speeches, hasty 


plunges into the convenient newspaper ; perhaps | 


an angry cigar—a walk with no invitation for her 
company—or the club. Poor little woman! sit- 
ting crying over her lonely fire, not owning that 
she is wrong, but only that she is very unhappy, 
and very much ill-used, might one recommend to 
her notice one golden rule ?—*“ Never pester a 
man with things that he cannot remedy and does 
not understand.” Also, for her own benefit as 
well as his, a harmless rhyme, true enough of mi- 
nor vexations, whatever it may be of the greater 
grief it so philosophically disposes of : 

“ For every evil under the sun 

There is a r»emedy—or there's none : 

If there is one, try and find it ; 

If there isn’t, never mind it.’”’ 

And when he comes in again, honest man! 
perhaps a little repentant, too, there is but one 
course of conduct which I recommend to all sen- 
sible women, viz: to put her arms round his neck, 

d—hold her tongue—From Miss MuLock’s 
Woman’s Thoughts. 


~~. ooo 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Farmen’s Wife. 


In the Cultivator of Sept. Ist, Mrs. M. sung 
to us the toils of the farmer’s wife, in strains so 
discontented, that we concluded she must have 
been transplanted from a city hot-bed, or received 
an education in a fashionable boarding school. 


“Of washing days and ceaseless plodding.” 


The wives of our independent land-owners, if 
they have families to make them laborious, are 
seldom without assistance on wash day. 


«When soars the gleesome lark on high, 
His anthem to the morn beginning, 

My cheese must fill the press, or I 
Must set the big round wheel a spinning.” 

Wheels are numbered among the things that 
were, in our part of the country, and factories do 
their work. I wish I could visit Mrs. M. I 
would gladly forego the song of the morning cho- 
risters which are wont to make sweet music 
around our cottage home, to listen again to the 
symphonies of Grandma’s piano—the big wheel. 
Around it clusters much of the domestic history 
cf our country, and ever will its not unmusical 
note, as its cadences mingle with the voice of the 
rosy-cheeked lass, have a power to stir the Amer- 
ican heart. 


‘Must I from Mount Parnassus’ brow 
Descend in haste to do a churning ?”’ 

Why no, you need’nt. Fancy don’t move the 
churn, and you can employ your hands and leave 
it free as thought to roam with the crowned sis- 
ters through the floral embroidered paths and the 
love enchanted windings of their etherial regions, 
and when leisure moments come, (and come they 
will,) your pen can soon gather the rich beauties 
your busy brain has culled. 
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| ** Alas! the three long weeks of shea:ing.”’ 

Don’t I pity the heart which heaves so deep a 
sigh. Poor sheep! they will be sadly frightened 
| while our poetess is stripping them of their wooly 
coat, and she—how can she handle those cruel 
‘shears 2 It is as much as I want to do to see the 
|men using them. And for three weeks! On the 
prairies some of the farmers own flocks of one 
thousand or more; but in shearing time they 
don’t set their wives to the work, but have hands 
enough who are versed in the business, and don’t 
spend more than a few days at the unpleasant job. 


‘This weary haying month was over.” 


From childhood I have learned to toss the new 
mown hay, and have no dislike to using the rake, 
but the mower followed by the horse-rake, have 
taken from haying most of its labor and much of 
its merry-making. If it lasts a month on Mr. 
M.’s farm, he either ignores modern improve- 
ments or is well supplied with hay. 

Mrs. M. longs to place the gay belle in her 
kitchen. I wonder if she would change employ- 
ment and enjoyment with her? Sure I would’nt, 
and thus I sing: 


The fields offer a rich store, 
Farmer, a proud lot is ours ; 

Have princes e’er enjoyed more 
Than earth’s fruits and flowers? 


Night shades are falling—well done, 
Our labor for another day ; 

Golden spoils our hands have won, 
God gave—’tis meet to pray. 


God gave—farmer, forget not 

In your field or in your home, 
Rejoicing over your lot 

From which your blessings come. 


Ashland Co. SALLIE. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator, 
The Best Tomato Pickles. 


Take one peck of green tomatoes, sliced, one 
dozen onions, sliced also, sprinkle them with salt, 
and let them stand until the next day, when drain 
them. Then use the following as spices: One 
box of mustard, one and a half ounces of black 
pepper, one ounce of whole cloves, one ounce of 
yellow mustard seed, one ounce of allspice. Put 
in the kettle a layer of spices and one of tomatoes 
and onions alternately. Cover them with vine- 
gar, wet the mustard before putting it in; let the 
whole boil fifteen or twenty minutes, and you will 
have pickles so good that you will be pestered by 
all your friends and neighbors asking you for a 
taste of them and a recipe. G. W. Gos.e. 

Beaver Dam. 





Names.—There is much, nay, almost all, in 
names. The name is the earliest garment you 
wrap round the earth, to which it thenceforth 
cleaves more tenaciously (for there are names 
that have lasted nigh thirty centuries) than the 
very skin. Not only all common speech, but sci- 
ence—poetry itself—is no other, if thou consider 





it, than a right naming.— Carlyle. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 








The market for breadstuffs is slightly improved, and the prices 
for cattle and hogs remain firm at last quotations. Wheat sells 
at $1.10@1.12 for prime white, and $1 for prime red. Corn is 
held at 75@78c. Rye75. Barley 75 for prime fall, 65 for spring. 
Clover Seed $5.60, Timothy $2.20, Flax $1 10. Good butter }5c 
Cheese, 84 to 9c for good W. R. Potatoes from 40 to 50c. 

Money matters are brisk in the cities; the Banks are able to 
take most of the first class paper offered for discount, but collec- 
tions in the country are of the very dullest order. 





Agricultural Store in Chillicothe. 


H. HOWSON, (Successor to J. D. Williams, deceased. ) 


GILL’S COMBINATION & LONG’S PATENT CAST PLOWS, 


Clod Crushers, Corn and Cob Mills, Agricultural Boilers, Doug- 
jas’ Sugar Cane Mills, etc., etc. An assortment of Shares or 
Points tor Gi!l’s Combination and Long’s Plow, always on hand. 
Also, dealer in Tin and Copper Ware, Cooking and Parlor 
Stoves, Hollow Ware, etc. 
19-a Paint St., near Water St., Chillicothe, O. 


Hightstown Nurseries, 
Hightstown, Mercer Co., N. J. 


ey 
Ay oy = 
4() 00) PEACH TREES, WELL GROWN 
‘ and healthy 
30,000 Standard and Dwarf Pears. 
8,000 Standard and Dwarf Apples. 
7,000 Standard and Dwarf Cherries. 

Apricots, Nectarines, Blackberries, Grape Vines, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, &c. Evergreen and Deciduous Ornamental Trees 
in quantities. 

200,000 Silver Maple Seedlings, one year old. 

Catalogue containing prices, sent to those enclosing a one cent 
stamp. Address ISAAC PULLEN, 

15-3tm Hightstown, Mercer Co., New Jersey. 
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Cox’s Patent Sugar and Cider Mill. 


HIS MILL HAS BEEN AWARDED 


the highest premiums at several State Fairs, and commended 
by all. If GRINDS CANE AND APPLES PERFECTLY, WITHOUT AL- 
TERATION, has wrought-iron journals and shaft, weighs 1000 lbs. 
Price $85. Money may be sent by express to Cincinnati, O., no- 
tifying me of the same by mail at 16 Mile Stand, Hamilton Co., 
Ohio. H. J. COX, 
15-3m 16 Mile Stand, Hamilton Co., O. 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 
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General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
| GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 
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| Published on the Ist and 15th of every Month, 


| At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
| $4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address 8S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor 


Cleveland Female Seminary. 
S. N. SANFORD, A. M., Principal. 
HIS INSTITUTION, SITUATED AS IT IS, 


in a very retired portion of the beautiful Forest City, with 
extensive and beautifully shaded grounds, a new and spacious 
edifice, elegantly finished and furnished, abundantly supplied in 
all its parts with pure spring water, an extensive collection of 
apparatus, and a large corps of experienced and successful in- 
structors, affords advantages not surpassed, if equalled, in any 
| Institution in the country. It combines all the advantages of 
| both city and country, with few of the disadvantages of either. 
Next Term commences Thursday, September 8th, 1859, and 
continues twenty weeks. 
Board and tuition in English and classical courses, $100 per 
Term, payable in advance. 17-1t 








Granville (Ohio) Female Academy. 
$14 WILL PAY ALL EXPENSES FOR 


one year for board, washing. lights, fuel, furnished 
room and tuition. The facilities for a thorough Collegiate educa- 
tion, for Music, Painting, and other ornamental branches. are un- 
surpassed. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 8th. Address 
W. P. KERR, A. M., Principal, 
15 Granville, Licking Co., O. 


In North-Western Indiana ! 


YOO ACRES OF CHOICE ROLLING 


Prairie Land, with a sufficiency of timber, for sale in 
lots, to suit purchasers. 1400 acres in nearly a square form, with 
large, never-failing clear water springs on it, at $8 per acre. 
Good oak and walnut timber within two miles, which can be had 
at the rate of five acres to every hundred of prairie, at $40 per 
acre. 

Also, 220 acres, with about 60 acres of timber, and nearly one 
hundred acres under fence and cultivation, with a good bearing 
orchard, two houses, a good well, and plenty running water for 
stock, at $18 per acre. 

Also, 200 acres lying on the banks of the Iroquois River, with 
sufficiency of timber, and several large sulphur and clear water 
springs, at $12 per acre. 

All lying in Iroquois township, Jasper county, Ind., in an old 
and well improved settlement. Soil, good limestone mold, wheat 
and corn land, and is located near the flourishing new town of 
Brook, and within 4 to 7 miles of the Logansport, Peoria & Bur- 
lington Railroad ; said Road is nearly completed. Public roads 
running through either tract. Those prices are one-third under 
the real value. 

Terms cash, or one-half in hand, the balance in two or three 
annual instalments, with interest from date. It would suit a 
colony of stock, corn or wheat farmers. 

For further information, enquire of SAMUEL H. BENJAMIN, 
Agent, Brook, Jasper Co., Indiana, or JOHN NIESZ, owner, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 16-3t 








FOR SALE, PURE BRED DURHAM 
Cattle, at $75 to $250; Spanish Merino Sheep, French Meri- 
no Sheep, and Silesian Merino Sheep, at $7 to $20 each ; Essex 
Pigs, Suffolk Pigs, and Goe’s Improved White Pigs, at $8 each ; 
Madagascar Rabbits, at $10 per pair; Brood Mares, served by 
BUSH MESSENGER, at $125 to $500 each ; Colts, got by Cotrill 
Morgan and by Bush Messenger, at $50 to $200. All animals sold 
will be carefully boxed or haltered, and placed at the Express 
Office. | residence is 444 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
Co., Pa. P. O. Box 6. JOHN 8S. GOE. 

















